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The College Adapter Program (CAP) is a prugram to 
train inner-city young men and woiren with high potential for 
post-secondary technical training. These young men and women either 
have dropped out of high school, or have been insufficiently prepared 
m high school for further educational training. The Orientation 
monograph la a statement of those considerations, objectives, and 
proaedures that the CAP staff believes are Important for a successful 
orientation. The primary purpose of the Orientation 74 onograph is to 
present both the method through which orientation definltiona were 
formulated at CAP, and the models tha» can he adapted to other 
programs. The suggestions that the CAP staff believes are significant 
for a successful orientation are presented here; determining 
orientation purposes; preparing for the program; designing and 
achieving course objectives; and, scheduling the prograrn. The 
Assessment monograph is a statement of those considerations, 
objectives, and procedures that the CAP staff believes are important 
for an effective evaluation program. The primary purpose of the 
Assessment monograph is to present some practical suggestions for 
methods to design a comprehensive testing program, which have proven 
successful in CAP and can be adapted to other programs, 
(Author/JM) 
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The preparation of these monopaphs has been guided by a deilre to 
share the concepts and experiencies of the model College Adapter Prop^m. 
This approach has given the leriei its format, in which alternatives and sug- 
gestions are orfered In place of rigid prescriptions. We have sought flexibil- 
ity and usefulness in these materials^ rather than neat formulas which might 
have little applicability to the diverse settings chMacteristic of manpower 
training propams. 

The entire staff is indebted to the Manpower Administration, U J. De- 
partment of Labor, for the generous leeway given to the adoption of this ap- 
proach and for their support of the Manpower Education Monograph Series. 
The Adndnistration recognized the encompassing need the monographs could 
serve and has allowed us to apply our own beat judgement. The guidance of 
Messrs. Judah Drob, Robert Greene^ Charles PhillipSj Joseph Seiler and 
Thaddeus Walters, all of the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research of the 
Manpower Administration, has provided very substantial encouragement in 
the development of both the College Adapter Program and the monograph 
materials. 

In New York City, the College Adapter Prop^m has been able to work 
virith and to guide more than 600 studente to successful study in the ^jommu- 
nity colleges of City University of New York, largely through the funding of 
the City's Manpower and Career Development Agency. Joseph Rodriquez 
Erazo, the Commissioner of this agency, has been one of tne; first nrimpower 
administrators in the nation to implement major changes in the traditional defi= 
nitions of manpower training, so that students who formerly had training op» 
tions limited to m^ual skills now cm proceed Instead to technical trdnlng 
at the college level. Such college level training is. a goal for both high school 
graduates and nQn-graduatei in the College Adapter Program. 

In that each poup of trainees and each program staff are of unique na- 
ture and| in fact, redefine their objectives and needs as their propam devel- 
ops, I believe the seriss will be of enormous help in such development These 
monographs cm provide support v?here similar solutions to similar training 
problems are tried; our hope is that ttiey will provide a springboard for still 
other wid improved solutions. 

Manpower training efforte are still too frequently ineffective. Our staff 
ii convinced that substMtlal failures have resulted because the educational 
services of these efforts have been tenribly slighted. Manpower administmtors 
have chamcterigticaUy left education components without the policy and 
funding emphasii that will develop them into vital counterp^ts of skills 
feralning components. The trainee! themselves in innumerable propams have 
paid the price by leaving training without the combined skills they need. 

For this reason, the Manpower Educabion Mono^ph Series li a pioneering 
work in reporting effective demonstration of linkage bo tween steong educa> 
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tional services and manpower objectives. As such, the leriei will aisume ma= 
jor iignificance in the manpower field. 

The practical experience in which the monopaph materiali are rooted has 
been the result of the aducatlond ixperiment tlmt proposed and sponaored 
by the City University of New York (CUNY) through Its Office for Commu^ 
nity College Affairs, Successively, the program benefitted from the direction 
and mature iniight of Deans Martin Moed, Leon Goldstein, James McGrath 
and Howard Irby. , 

Major improvements and continued honing of the quality and effeetiveneii 
of Collage Adapter training have resultid from the guidance provided by the 
Colligt Adapter Board of Advisors, established by the City University. Mem- 
bers of this Boarfl, who on many occasions have yielded their own precious 
time in favor of the itudenti and staff of the program^ are: the Chairman, 
Dean Fannie Eisenstein, Office of Continuing Education, New York City 
Community College; Dean Allen B. Ballard, Jr,, Academic Development, City 
University of New York; President James A/Colston, Bronx Community Col- 
lage; Mrs. Elmlra Coursay, Aisiitant to Vice-Chancellor for Urban Affairs, 
City University of New York; Dr. Julius C.C. Edelitein, Urban Affairi, City 
University of New York; Preiident Leon M. Goldstein, Kingsborough Com- 
munity College; Dean Henry Harris, Staten Island Community College; Pro- 
fessor Peter Martin, College Diicovery Propram, City Univeriity of New York; 
Vice-Chancellor Joseph Meng, Academic Affairs, aty University of New 
York; Dr. Eleanor Pam, Associate Dean of the CoUege/Queensborough Com= 
munity College; Dean Seym^our Reiiin, Bronx Community College, Similar- 
ly, the propam has benefitted from the experience and advice of members 
of the Board who are paduates of the College Adapter Propam, They are: 
Mr. Charles Bannuchi, Brooklyn; Mr. Samuel Jackson, Manhattan; Mr. Nelson 
NietOj Queens; Mrs. Shelia WilUams, Brooklyn. 

The College Adapter Propam Monograph Series is an expression of the 
work and devotion of all who have contributed to the evolution of the Col= 
lege Adapter Propam, yet I would like to acknowledge those members of 
the program staff who have assumed particular responsibility for cawying out 
this challen^ng work for thp Manpower Administration. 

The foundation for the work was the experience of the studente and teach- 
em, and the expertise of twelve teachers in the College Adapter Propam who 
lerved ai Research Teachers for the duration of the project. Their material 
and suggestions as to curriculum, asiissment and orientation were uniformly 
excellent. ' ^ 

In the areas of mathematics, thsy were Iwo Abe, DoniJd Hamilton and 
M^ Small; in tutoring and individualized study, Calvin Kenly and Valerie 
Van Isler; in bilingual education, Florence Pep^m and Richard Rivera; in 
Language Arte, Bill Browne, Bobb Hamilton, BMbara Hill, Ned McGuire and 
Sipo Slwisa. 

The delicate task of translating a working counseling effort into written 
text was ably assumed by Anthony Santiago^ who was guided by the lugges* 
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tions of Collsp Adapter Supervising Counseiors," Robert Belle and Bill 
Temple, as well as by Counselor Lynn Teplin - e ana 

The general dlraction' of the project, which was characterized by an admT- 

m^l^^^ "^"^^ °^ '° *° ^ "iterlon that the 

monographs have maximum practical usefulness, was carried out by Robert 
Hirsh, Deputy Director of the Higher Education Development Fund Mr 
Hirsh also asiiited the General Editor of the series. Carole Weiniteh^in■^^ : 
mg major sections of the monopaphs. Ms. Weinstein assumed with enttus^m 
mid care the mammoth job of organizing the material into its final form pali- 
ng It down and expanding it where needed, in order to achievi throShcmt 

SLf as^^u"''^ °' Aiding S^SSS 

tnese_tasKs, as well as assunng consistency in tone and structure of the tpxt 
was the Assocwte Editor, Louise Baggot. Her work was su^^^^S 
S *° °* *^e series, Edwina Dean, f ^wS^mhf o 

"Sl^"^ '^^^ responsibilities, capably ^xecuted^^lffi! 
cu task of piidmg the material from original manuscript to final print as 
v^ll as contob^ting to the fln^ additions and revisions in sSla^^S^ 
F^a^^the NationalCoordinator of Technical Assistance fofthe HlgS = 
ucation Development Fund, Richard James guided the formation of tEn- 
o^hs with keen msight Into their application to a wide variety of eS- 
lonal and manpower training propams. from universities to smibut eS 

^sSX: e fTrtf t ^^ilhborhood Youth Corps prograSe ^ 
assisted in this effort by the Trammg Coordinator, Freeman Jackson 

Kyna Jen Simmons, whose proficient organization and direction of the 
clerical assistants was coupled with her excellent secretarial sS Tonttb^ 
ted to the preparation of the monopaphs from drafts to fiSlcopy *^th 
dUigence and devotion. Patricia Bryson. Sharon Christopher and Sen pSei 
provided outetanding support to Kyna throughout the preparation 



Norman Palmer 

Executive Director 

Higher Education Development Fund 

New York, New York 

July 81, 1972 
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MANPOWER EDUCATION MONOGRAPH SERIES 



PREFACE 



The CoUege Adapter Propam (CAP) is a program to train inner-city 
young men and women with high potential for pcirt-secondary. technical 
tmining. These young men md women either havL- dropped out of high 
school, or have bsen insufficiently nrepared in high school for further 
educational training. CAP has taken such Individuals and in an average 
of SIX months has prepared them for entry into post-secondary technical 
schools and colleges. Within this period of time, most of thoie students 
who are not high school graduates acquire the General Equivalency Diploma 
(GED). However, the GED is not in itself the ultimate gp^ of CAP: the 
ultimate god Is adequate preparation for advanced trdning,;- 

CAP was begun as a demonstration propam in 1969 under a grant from 
the Manpower Administration, United States Department of Labor, in 
response to the demand by potential employere for employees with' in- 
creased technical training and to provide improved Neighborhood Youth 
Corps . 2 educational servicts. Prom its beginning the program has operated 
on the premises that full employment is the best way to bring about desired 
changes in low income areas, and that the chief bmier to employability is the 
lack of attention that educational institutions give to the preparation of 
students In these areas for advanced technical training and higher education 
Ihe propam, which has grown in response to a city-wide demand for 
such training, now operates two schools that are funded by the New York 
City Manpower and Career Development Agency, and serves both Man- 
power and Neighborhood Youth Corps enroUees. Ninety percent of the 
students who take the high school equivalency examination each year 
pass It, and 400 dropouts and high school diploma holders enter college 
The high level of success for CAP ^tudenti in the GED examination and 
in college denves from the program's rigorous and comprehensive approach 
to learning. This approach is based upon the fusion of educational modes 
both traditional and innovative into a framework that is able to accom> 
nwdate ttie learning potentid of aU of its students. The basic componente 
of_ this framework are: specifically defined skill objectives that are dis- 
tnbuted among a wide range of courses; a thorough assessment of the 
students aoilities which takes place during a carefuUy construGted orienta- 
tion segment; a tutoring center that offers individualized instruction and 
poup counseling sessions that help prepare the students to function inde- 
pendently upon paduation. ' 
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In an attempt to document the efforts and procedures of CAPj a series 
of iiven monographs hai been prepared and bound in volumes. These are 
intended for national use by program staffi who have similar interests, 
problems and program poisibllitiei. The seven monopaphs in the College 
Adapter series are: Orientation, Assessment^ Cumculum Design, Tutoring 
Center, High School Equivalency, Administration and Counseling. Six 
of theie are available in combined volumes, and one is available SLngly. 
Volume I includei Orientation and Assesiment, Volume II is Cumculum 
Design, Volume HI includes Tutoring Center and High School Equivalincy 
Preparation and Volume IV includes Administration and Cgunsellng. Copies 
of the volumes may be obtained from: The Higher Education Develops 
mint Fund, 215 West 125 Street, New York, New York 10027, * 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Orientation and Assessment monogmphs, which constitute Volume I of 
the CoUege Adapter series, are addrissed primarily to the teaching and 
counseling staff members who implement prcOTms, However, the College 
Adapter Program (CAP) staff believes that the entire staff of any educa^ 
tional propam must understand, determine and accept the essential con^ 
iiderationa that lead to its goals in order to ensure coorkinatloh and ef^ 
fectiveness. 

The substance of the two monopaphs in this volume is based upon the 
assumption that a thorough definition of the objectives and procedurei of 
all componenti ii a prerequisite for a successful training effort. Such a 
definition is essential for a pioduetive orientation program and an effective 
evaluation forniat for the student population. 

The specific observatloni made in each monopaph are aimed at fostering 
a stimulating and productive academic component as an intepal purt of a 
federal, state or local training effort. ' It is pertinent to note that, although 
these monographs are ipeciflcally directed to academic projects, the educa- 
tional principlei and procedures presented in them are applicable to other 
manpower training units . 

The Orientation and Assessment monographs have been combined in 
this volumie because it is felt that, when considered together, the two 
monographs will provide a perspective of those complementary aspects 
of a program's orientation md assessment efforti that the CAP staff has 
found essentlah In CAP -an important part of the student assessment 
process occuri during the orientation period and is, in fact, an integral 
part of it. Further, although each monograph in the College Adapter 
series has been written as a ieparate entity, it is suggested and hoped that 
not only those combined in each volume, but also the entire series will be 
read as a unit in order to obtain a complete perspective of CAP. 
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PART ONE: ORIENTATION MONOGRAPH 

ABSTRACT 



The Orientation monograph is a statement of those considerations 
objectives and procedures that the CAP staff believes are important for 
a successful orientation. The primary purpose of the Orientation mono- 
graph IS to present both the method through which orientation definitions 
were formulated at CAP and models that can be adapted to other programs 
The suggestions that the CAP staff believes are significant for a successful" 
orientation are presented here: 

1 ) determining orientation purposes; 

2) preparing for the program; 

3) designing and achieving course objectives; 

4) scheduling the program. 

The discussion of 0«-;entation is presented in the same format as the 
discussions of the other monographs in this, series: practical suggestions 
are grouped under general topics and each suggestion Is followed by a 
test that offers explanation and/or examples. The general sections in the 
monopaph are: 

I. An Introduction to Orientaiiun (Purpose and Goals) 

The general purpose of the orientation program and specific goals 
that may be achieved are presented in this section. 

11, Suggestions on How to Prepare for Orientation 

Specific emphenis is placed upon the need for adequate prepMation 
as the foundation for a successful orientation program. This seo- 
tion sets forth detailed procedures to achieve staff consensus on 
goals; to select curriculum and counseling content; to ensure uni- 
formity of subject content and to obtairi an adequate supply of 
materials. 



in . Suggestions on How to Design Orim tatlon Course Ob/ectiVi 



es 



This section offers guidelines to establish course objectives in each 
subject area; delineating skill requirements and focal points for 
concentration of efforts during orientation. 
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IV. Suggmions on How to Achieve Orimatio^ 

Specific materiali and Initruetlonal methods that are required to 
fulfill the orientation course objectives are providid in thii section. 

V. Suggestions on How to Schedule Orientatian 

This iactlon presenti procedures to anrange the use of time during 
orientation for rnaxinjun) benefit. 

VL Summary 

Appendices 

Models of tutoring center, study skilli, orientation seminar ieiiions 
and alternate orientation ichedulii. 
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Section I: AN INTRODUCTION TO ORIENTATION 
(PURPOSE AND GOALS) 

The smms or failure of an educational promt largely depends upon what 
occurs during the orientation period h t nai 

This assertion may seem to be an overstatement, but the CAP experience 
^bstantiates it^phatically. The impression of 'Sng 

busmess IS worth all the energy, planning and extra hours that make It 
posiible. If such an effort Is not made before one class takes place the 
sense of dttection and rigorousness needed to achieve goals often cannot be 
recouped. Onentation should never be a shakedown period for new ideas; 
they should be saved for later in the semester. As a positive element of 
h^Z°f^' Mientetion can result in a realistic sharing of expectations 
betw^n staff and students, and in a sense of Joint effort over the training 

, A period that beaw such a potentially heavy responsibility for the success 
of any cycle should begin with a set of highly defined objectives that are 
accepted by all rtaff members. ThB actual objectives w'M, of couMe; depend 
on the length of your orientation and , the overaU goals of your proiam 
However, the same depee of definition is necessary whether orientation 
l^ts three - days and is given to small incoming groups, or whether it lasts 
three weeks and is pven to an entire incoming class. 

The specific objectlvefi of the CAP orientation are listed below They are 
achieved^ m approximately three weeks, but most can be achieved to a 
limited degree, in a shorter period of time. < 

ne orientation period can be used to assess the student's specific skills. 

The diagnostic assesiment of each student's abilities as they relate to 
your trammg objectives is a prima^ function of orientation. This assesi- 
ment is so complex that it is discussed in a separate monograph. However 
several pnonties may be appropriately mentioned at this point: 

a) the assessment should be designed to give the staff the most com- 
plete picture possible of those skills upon which the training objec. 
tlves depends » j 

b) the purpdse of this testing should be made clear to the students- 

G) adiquate time should be allowed for the careful adminlitration of 
the tests, thorough review of test results and the sharins of results 
with the student. 
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Orientation is a period in which the staff may assess the student's potential 
benefit from, the project. 

This objective is not primarily academic. Any rigoroui project deiigned 
to develop skilli in a ihort span of time must demmd commitment from 
the student aa well as academic ability* It is necessary for the staff to 
define the level of required commitment, and to use the orientation period 
to detemiine whether the project cm elicit this level from each student, 
Standardi in attendmce and participation should be set quite high. Iron- 
ically, ai CAP set progressively hi^er standards in progressin^y better orien- 
tation propams, the number of studente who met these standards increased/ 
For example, less than three dayi of Rbsenca in the ten day period has be- 
come a standard for completion of orientation, and very few students fail to 
meet the standard, ThB habit of regute attendance developed during the orient 
tation ieems to become an assumed behavior tiirpughout the entire program. 

The student may also assess the project's suitability for him during orien- 
tation. 

No matter how thoroughly a project is deicribed to prospective candi= 
dates. It cmnot be i^sumed that students fully understand the project until 
they are actually attending classes. By demonitrating the scope and require- 
ments of the project during orientation each student is given time to 
evaluate the propam and h^ the option to withdraw from the program if 
it does not seem to meet his needs. Such critical judgments by the students 
should be encouraged during orientation. 

Orientation provides time for the establishment of teacher-counselor-studmt 
relationships. 

An importmt aspect of this relationship building is honest and direct 
statements of mutual expectations. Eve^^body . Involved benefits from a 
clarification of the Indi^dual fesponilbilities which conititute an educa- 
tional experience that fulfilli its goals* The staff expects students to con* 
tribute to their own lemlng by being actively involved and by completing 
requested work* The students expect the staff to be serious, concerned and 
ready to offer the direction and piidance they will need, 

Imtial career guidance can be given during orientation. 

A job is at the end of whatever trdning md iducatlon a student seeks 
for himself, llie orientation period ciui bepn to make a concrete, re^iitie 
connection between training and future employment. Group sessions about 
general employment possibilities that are available to your students can mt 
as both a direction-giving medium and as a motivation to meet the demands 
of training. Individued sessions can steess the student's particular interests 



and abUltiei as thiy relate to employment. Time must be allotted for both 
these tasks. 



ng onentatton a common vocabulary among staff and students may be 
developed; e.g., definition of ''skill.'' , 



Although teacheri conduct their own classes m different ways, some 
terminology that will be used thi'ougiout the students' experience In the 
propam should be uniform. Since CAP emphasizes a sMUs approach, com- 
mon undentanding of this term is hecessaiy and should be clwifled at the 
bepinlng of tiie prpgram. to addition, this term is frequently used else- 
where to mean other things, and ttie parttculat connotation that is used 
here should be explained. 

Review of some basic language and mathematics skills for all the students 
may be accomplished in the orientation period. 

The most effective orientation period seems to be one that provides some 
actual instruction in the basic skills of mathematics and langu^e usage To 
remain consistent with the hi^ expectations for the studente, it is Impor- 
toit that this instruction be approached as a review of skills and not as an 
introduction to toose skilis; For some students i^ may aci-i ally be ah 
mtroduction to skills they have not foimally studied, but the review 
approach aUows these students to engage in classes without any stigma. For 
others -v even those who know the basics the period is a useful refreshor 
and a chance to develop the habit of aiding, in and out of class, the'' 
shidents who are having difficulty. Class pwticipatlon and homework during 
this penod produces additional material for the initial assessment procedure 
Uiat Is so important to orientation, 

An orientation period provides an opportunity for the staff to assess the 
applicability of the semester plans for this particular student population. 

Regardless of the number of cycles previously completed by a training 
propam, the incoming enrollment may have unexpected needs. Perhaps a 
higher proportion of students than formerly faU into one mathematics 
poupmg, or perhaps more students than in previous cycles express a desire 
to ^enter a particular technical career, or perhaps a sufflcient number of 
students share a common interest -that wanants a new course. U such cases 
an orientation period of sufflcient length 'aUows the staff to respond with 
cumculum alterations. Overall teaining objectives remaih intact but the 
means to reach those objectives for the current enrollment may be adjusts. 

A staff meeting may be icheduled as part of the orientation process to 
review the needs of the incoming students and to decide on any chanBes 
required for that cycle, ^ 



Definition of the speciflq goals and demands of the project may be achieved 
during orientation. ■ - 

Thi clarity and conilitency of information about tiii prop^ that is 
presanted to the studenti in orientation can be the baiis of a cycle-long 
commitment to its goali. Training objectives are revealed to the, students 
through group md individual counieling, class initruction and printed mate» 
rialSj and concumntiy, itudent reiponsibilitiei to achieve those objectives 
are deadly outlined. An example of this balance of goali and demandi is 
eontainad in the flrst two sectloni of a handbook presented to tte CAP 
itudents during orientation. . 

Orientation is most effective when its purposes are explained and under- 
stood at the first meeting. 

Before a itudent is requested to do classwofk or to take a diagnostic 
examination^ it is extaemely helpful to provide an explmation of ttie 
pujposei of orientation and its relatlonihlp to the regular cycle. If a mutual 
underitandlng prevails from the bepnning between itaff and students, it is 
more likely that thii period will fulfill its purpoies and benefit the itudents. 

The specific skill objectives to be covered In orientation should depend 
upon the goals of the program. 

Since orientation is to ierve primarily as an overall asieisment procedurej 
it ia necesiary to determine the needs of the students in order to prepare 
tiiem for your goal; i.e,, college, GID training or employment. 
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Section II': SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO PREPARE FOR 0RIENT.4TI0N 



All staff members should agree upon a high level of expectation for student 
performance in order to eliminate a negative selffidfining prophecy. 

-- Staff dlscussloni should be held m part of the preparation for orientetion 
to ansure that all sterff ihare thii attitude of hi^ ixpsctatlon for itud#nti. 
Regardless of entry pada levels, dl itudents are expected to achieve beyond 
their demonstrated capabllitiei. Too often, prior to ttieir CAP experience, 
students have not been given the opportunity to achieve nor have they been 
told that they wera expected to achieve. TeacheK and counielori ihould 
consistently convey to itudents the fieling that an optimum effort is 
expected of each student to go beyond his cummt performance, 

Speclfic^y, ttils means assigning virork md expecting- itudents to accept 
responsibility for their own work, Hiii ihould also mean that written work 
be iubmitted in an acceptable form. Realistic standard! should be jointly 
decided by the strff membra and sh^ed and expanded with ttie itudents. 

Because orientation occurs within a limited time, it is essential that all staff 
members carefully select curriculum and counseling content. 

A general aim of educational propams ii to include in their designs 
c^fuUy eelectad materidi that meet the needs of all studanti. This ii 
especially teue in an inteoductoty propam where time is short and the 
puxiJ^oses are yen? specific. Since CAP believes that the orientation program 
is crucial to the success or failure of the project goals, nottilrig should be 
included In the program unless It is valid and necessaiy , 

Uniformity of content in each subject area that is presented is even more 
important in orientation classes than it is in regular courses. 

The CAP staff believes that a teacher must be free to teach in the 
manner he finds most effective for himself, md this may v^y a great deal 
from one individual to the next. However, since one essentia pu^ose of 
the orientation period .Is to assesi the students' academic abilities for 
appropriate placement in the prop^n, initial expoiure to the same material 
in specific subject areas Is neceisary to achieve the moit aceurate asiesi* 
ment. 

All materials should be prepared in advance - attendance sheets, handbook, 
tests and teacher handouts. 

Once again, we stress the short spem of time and the essential functions 
of orientation. Positive attitudes are formed by all when ttie staff and 



itudents bi^ in an o^inizad and serious setting. Minimum mattrials 
required are: 

1) Attendance iheeti - used eaeh period; 

2) Orientation sign-up - prior to cliiies; . 

3) Student handbook « helpful method of aequanting shidents with 



CAP; 



4) Student litter acceptance into CAP. 
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Section m: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO DESIGN 
ORIENTAnON COURSE OBJECTIVES 



As In every componmt of any educatidnal program, the Individual course 
objectives of the orientation program should be briefly and clearly deflmd. 

It is helpful to know what you are working towiid. When a goal is 
cltarly Identifled, tiie means to achieve tiiat goal become dearer. Since ttie 
oriantation period is brief , all of its content and purposes must be clarified. 

Ewdenca has shown that studente beneflt considerably more from ttie 
orientation course material If they clearly comprehand aaeh coitfie objec= 
rive. Students tend to be more motivated when they m co^iiant of 
itandardi of achievement in relationihip to where they ^ now Md where 
they can gOi If a student knowi what he is working toward, he is more 
incline to pertorm more efflciently, 'ais clmfication of goals also im- 
proves the proceis of assessment which is an important function of orienta' 
tion. 

Iherefore, it is suggested ttiat the first session of each couwe meeting 
include w eKplmation of objectives* ^ 

Because CAP experience indicates that its student population is more 
proficient in verbal communication, the language arts program concentrates 
on written expression and reading techmques. 

Most itudenti have been absent from a disciplined educational 

iatting for a period of time prior to their CAP e^jwrience, and have not 
developed efficient writing and reading skiUs to expn^ss tiiemselves ade-- 
quately. 

It ta believed by the CAP staff that effective writing depends upon 
comprehensive mdytical reading ikUli, and that improved reading abiliaes 
c^ over into writing abUitiei. The clear introduction of ttie required sUlIs 
during orientation allows the student to comprehend md evduate more 
carefully his own academic needs (a necessaj^ and desired achievement), 
and to sea the design of the forthcoming semester's curriculum as directly 
related to his needi. 

The most effective mathematics program design is a review of arithmetic 
skills such as operations, fractions and decimals- 

TTie CAP mathematics propam is offered on four levels with homo- 
geneous classes during the simester. ^erifore,Jt ii necessa^ to assess all 
the studente' entey knowledge of the subject so they can be scheduled for 
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appropriate levels of advanced mathematics work. Because CAP itudenti 
have been out of ichool for a period of timt^ ranging from one to ten 
yearij a refresher course has proven most effedtive to clarify and evaluate 
their basic mathematical skills. 

. 71^^ primary distinguishing feature of the tutoring center Is the emphasis 
upon Individualized study, and the most effective orimtation design focuses 
on this function. 

Becauie itudenta attend all classes in groups, they experience varied 
opportunities for individual expression. Howevir, the noed for iupervised 
individual study still existi. CAP students tiirive on improved skill ability, 
When they see propeis, they are motivated to continue, Hiusj a separate 
tutoring center offers the itudente another vehicle for achieving an overall 
goal of all educational settings ; i,a,, selfKiisclpline which results in leamin|/ 
For ttiQii readeri who wish further Information on a tutoring center^ the 
Tutoring Center monopaph in Volume III of the College Adapter series will 
be helpful. ■ 

Hie purposes of the tutoring center must be explained thoroughly. 

Unless the tutoring center is carefully prepared and organized It can 
becoriie simply a study hall or a place to relax. At the first orientation 
meeting its varied purposes should be illustrated for the students. If stu- 
dents are given a serious introduction to the center and the use of mate- 
rials, they will make serious use of it. 

Some suggested pu^oses of a tutoring center are: 

a) skill, development; 

b) college preparation; 

c) occupational prep^atlon; 

d) GED preparation; 

e) making up missed work; 

f) librae use. / , J 

For further elaboration regarding ttiese purposeSj refer to the Tutoring 
Center monopaph in Volume III of this ieries. 

Students should be shown how to use the diverse materials available in the 
tutoring center with particular explanation in the use of programmed 
materials. 



Although selMnitiatid study and leaniing is a goal of CAP, students need 
guidance in the proceii. Th% best material needs some explanation ^ and if a 
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tutonng center Is adequately stocked, the amount of material alone can be 
overwhelmmg for new students. Therefore, different approaches should be 
used m a thorough presentation of the material in order to stimulate ' 
student efforts to use it. When students are aware that there are various 
methods of kammg. md that different approaches (e.g., programmed, 
quasj.propamttied md non-propammed materials) are available to them in 
the tutoring center's niHtertfll, at least one approach will be understandable 
to each student. 

Programmed materials, by Eheir structure, can facilitate selMearning. How- 
ever, unless students comprehend their design and purpose, the techniques 
of repetition, immediate reiponse and evaluation in programmed materials 
can be misused and ineffective. ■ 

A portion of orientatmn should be used to dtscuss how CAP's students 
should approach study and test-taking. 

Content courses alone do not make an adequate orientation program To 
make meaningful use of the content that is preiented, students need careful 
explanation of the methods of studying and test^taking. Perhaps a series of 
clasiei called study skLlls or the psychology of learning might be offered 
IJiis assists the students in self-analysis of attitudes and study habits; many 
of which have served them in a negative manner In the past. Such analysis 
contnbutes to the students' understanding of their future potential. 

All orientation syllabus is necessary for each teacher, and if orientation 
extends over a period of more than one week, a syllabus for the students is 
recommended. 

As previously .stated, carefully organized preparation is particularly essen- 
tial for the orieatation program^ because it occurs within a limited and 
specified time span. A written syllabus required from each teacher ensures 
this objective, and provides the vehicle by which teachers and students can 
share these elements, of organization and preparation. In fact, when orien- 
.tation js scheduled for more than a week, a written syllabus for the 
students can help to establish the tone of the propam. 

A student syllabus is only effective if its purpose and content are thor- 
oughly explained when it is distributed. ■ 

Presentation and explanation of course objectives and specific daily work 
that wUl be expected of students sets an initial atmosphere of serious study 
As students are made aware of what is expected of them, their own 
standards of achievement begin to form. This procedure can al. act as a 
motivational device because it offers a clear Indication of what is to cn- 
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Sometimes, when a student cannot perform a specific skill, identifjrtRg and 
clarifying toe skill motivates him to learn it. TOerefore, if teachers pr^ent 
ttit orientatton coui^i as necesiary to leani vduable skills, it is expected 
toat studente wiU respond accordingly. 

A \mtten syllabus may ^o stimulate student socialisation as they often 
discuss it among themselves and ^ motivated to help each other. 
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Section IV: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO ACHIEVE ORIENTATION 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 



During the orientation period it is necmary to employ divem methods of 
teaching. 



It is recopilzrt and accepted ftat tht CAP studente are a diverse group 
who, as individuds, leim and achieve by different means. Tiitrefore, no one 
techniqu© of exchm^ng mfonnation be^een tetchett and students is 
solely adiquata. As taachirs and students worit togith 
semtslar, they wUl discover iheti own best teaching/lamiin| ityle. But it is 
important to keep m mm^ the itudento have entered a preparatory 
propEm which ii geared to assist ^em in ttie realization of their educa- 
tional goals. Iheir next educational enwonmint is one in which fliey will 
bi riquired to cope witji a wide vfflrtety of leming experiencei. Thus, the 
CAP staff beUives that exposure to divide teaching techniques is a neces- 
sary part of the studinte* preparation for their future educational en- 
deavors. ^ 

ITie following are some sureested teaching methodi ttiat have proven 
affective: ' 

1. leetures - the teacher conveyi infonnation to the students while 
tiiey listen and take notes; r . 

2. discuwons - a period of ttme diVoted to verbal exchange of 
questioni and ideas between Ae teacher md students; the teacher 
should be prepared with questi^^ 

8, individuaUied instoJiction teacherprepared materials are distrib- 
uted for students to work on individuaUy while ttia instructdr ^siite 
tiiem where ne^ed; 

4. audio-wsu^ presentetiona - overhead proJectoKj trmsparencies, t^e 
recorte^ and films pve students a lesi teaditional letaiing experi-. 
enee; 

5, student-directed lessons - a student directs to session b^ed on 
homework assignminte or ixtempormeous material. 

Teacher-prepared materials provide the most effective presentation of in- 
formation during orientation. Textbooks are not practical for this period. 

To fulfill its ftineldons, orientation tokes place during a short but crucial 
span of time. Teacher-prepared matoriris derived from various sourcei pro- 
\dde the most effeetivi pr^intation of infonnation. 
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Textbooki are not practice during orientation for several reaiorii. Fmt, 
book diitelbution and collection takes too much time, AlsOj moit couries 
only meet a few timei during orientation, and thus, there is not time for 
adequate reference and use of a text, FurthermoraV the content of the 
orientation cou^e Is verj^ specific and the material In no iingle textbook is 
compressed enough for this short period of time. 

Homework assignments are essential to fulfill the purposes of orientation. 

In all iubject arsaa it has been found that homework is an invaluable aid 
in the evaluation of students mA as an indication of vsrhat h^ been leaned 
during this period. 

In order to devise and administer homework' assignments the following 
factors should be considered; 

1. relatiomhip to classwork - all homework should include a review 
and/or extension and reinforcement of clasiwork; 

2. review aBSIgnmants ^e more effective if tiiey are reviewed; review 
ihould occur on the date that the asslpiments are due; 

3. evaluation a method of evaluating homework asslgnmenta is neces- 
sa^, but during orientation it is ftuigeited that fomial gmdes be 
avoided; it is helpful if studenti evaluate their own and each others' 
work; 

4. brevity - assignment are more useful If they are ielectlvely deviead 
and brief; 

5. frequency —' this should be determined by subject matter; e,g,, 
mathematics tends to lend itself to dally aasignments, whereas lan- 
guage arts may not require daily assipments. 

Tests are helpful in assessing the achievement of orientation course ob/ec' 
fives only if they are informally administered and explained. 

Thtm types of effective testing are: 

1» diagnoetie; ' 
2. progress; 
3 1 quizzes. 

NOTE: ITie subject of assessment and testing is presented more fully in a 
sepmte monograph in Volume I of the College Adapter Series, 
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Sinca orientation m a period of adjmtment and students respond better ?. 

in a non-threatening atmoiphere, the pu^ose of tests that are adniiniitared ^ 
during this period should be carefully explained. Studenti should under- 

stand that the tests are to dlapioie individual academic skill needs and not ? 

to eliminate anyone from the propam, AcMevement then can become a ; 

perionalized experience. I 
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Section V: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SCHEDULE 

ORIENTATION 

Orientation should be a mixture of explanation of the progmm in coun- 
seling groups and instruction in subject areas. 

Orientation, teaditionaUy, 'm a series of sesiioni used excluiively to 
explain the progrmm to the student. This standard approach, however, Mis 
to pve the student an actual sense of the teaining he toU be receiving, and 
certainly ffiils to pve the staff an accumte picture of fte student poten- 
ti^. Both these objectives should be ierv«i by a ^orou^ orientetlon. 

^ To achieve these wider gwls, CAP has combined counseling seminars and 
insteuction in a ten-day orientation period* Testing, poup counseling, nmth- 
ematics insteuctlon, gmmmar review, tutoring and study skills sessions, 
together, present a more accuraite picture of the propMn and elicit a more 
complete picture of tiie student. 

Heterogeneous groups are more effective than homogeneous groups in the 
language arts orientation program. 

The primary goals of the language arts program diuing orientetion Bie an 
cessment of specific language skilis md a re\dtw of certain terminoloo^ of 
sentence patterns* Neither goal requires homogeneous pouping £md, in fact, 
both goals seem to be served best by heterogeneous poupingi In which 
participation of the more advanced itudente contributei to the leamlng 
process of all the students. 

The exception to heterogtaeoui pouping in lEmguage arts is in the 
bUinpial dlisies where En^sh ability should still be a detennining factor 
for placement. 

Loose ability groups are more effective than heterogeneous groups in the 
mathematics orientation program. 

Ftom the beginning, it seems that mathematics can be tau^t better in 
homogeneous poups than in heterogeneouB poups. In CAP, students iffe 
divided into four levels on tte b^is of ttiet Stanford Achievement test 
scores. On the basis of some prelimin^ testing of your choice, iiy to 
divide the Incoming students into levels roughly equivalent to your regular 
couKes* 

Matoematici instruction is fairly unlfonn tiiroughout ^1 orientation 
couwti io studente can be shifted from one level to another when needed. 
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Uss at Imst two different groupings so students will have the opportimtty 
to meet with different sets of other students. 

At one point in CAP, itudento were assipied to one group and proceeded 
throu^ orientation witii the same classmates for all Initructlon. Certain 
negative patterni lesulted ftom this organization : a) cliquei deveioped witti- 
in the groupi md worked apiinst uni^y of the tot^ itudent body, b) class- 
room interaction between' studenti ^nd teachgri tendad to settle into fixed 
patterns for each poup regardless of the subject being taught, and c) fixed 
roles seemed to be assipied to each itudent by peer pre^ure. 

To counteract these effects, CAP now Ensigns studente to a mathe- 
matics poup based on ability and to a lan^age arts group on a random 
basis. Evety day each student is in these two groups, and thus, meets a 
peater number of his fellow studenti. 

At orientation "sipi-up" each student is given two ichedulei - one for 
his mathamatics course and one for his other classes. For example, beside 
tiie student*! name on the orientation iipi-up list is the indication IIC.."!!" 
represente his mathematics grouping based on his Stanford Achievement test 
Mjores and **C*' represents hii language arts grouping* Each student is given 
these two separate ichedule iheets. 

Ten days of orientation seems adequate for CAP students. 

CAP h^ developed a ten -day orientation period that is followed by 
registration. This period of time appears to be the optimum length in order 
to reach the stated objectives, A course schedule as it occurs at CAP 
follows. It is realised, however, tiiat many propams cgmnot afford such a 
long orientation period* Therefore, modified schedules for orientations of 
varying lengths Bie included in the appendices of this monograph. 

The ten day orientation period of three hours each day hai ttie following 
distribution of hours for each student: 



Orientation poup counseling 


5 houm 


Matiiematics diagnostic test 


2 houra 


Language arts diagnostic test 


1 hour 


Mathematics review Insttuetion 


8 houre 


Language Mts review instruction 


9 hours 


Study ikUls instruction 


2 hours 


Tutoring center orientation 


3 houri 



Total 30 houre (3 each day) 
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Tliii length of time and diatribution of hours provides the following 
advantages; , 

1. diagnostic testing can be paced so that the student is not confrontid 
with too much testing too soon; 

2. the test! cm be careftilly reviewed by the teacheri before the results 
are applied; 

3. attitude and study habite can be adequately gaged; 

4. instruction can be geared to achieve certain specif ic goals; 

5. teacheri can meet together^ evaluate the curriculum, and make any 
necessary changei; 

6. adminlitrative functions such as completion of agency forms and 
payroll repitration can be COTied out without undue pressure. 

In a program that serves both high school dropouts and diploma holders, it 
is more effective to group them together than it is to group them sepa- 
rately, 

CAPj which prepares both high school dropouts and diploma holders for 
college entrance^ has found from experience that the separation of the 
students on this simple basis is inaccurate and inefflclent. It is inaccurate 
because high school graduates frequentiy have reading and mathematics 
scores as low as high school dropouts. It is Inefficient to group the students 
on the basis of the labels, *^hlgh school dropout^' and ^^diploma holder'* 
ilnce the only pouping that is effective to offer comprehensive instootion 
li one that is based on the ability level of the students in a p^icular area. 

Some suggested instructional techniques for language arts, mathematics and 
bilingual orientation courses. 

Language arts - T^e orientation period in Imguage arts should concen- 
trate on a review and refresher sequence for grammatical usage because ttie 
CAP student population generally needs strengthened written expresiion. As 
long as the gmmmatic^ content is covered in all the coupes, the teaching 
methodolo^ may be individudly determined by the instructors. Some staff 
prefer to teach gramme within the framework of literaR^ formi (grammar 
is taught using literary selections), while others prefer a structural andysii 
approach, and both methods Me effective. However, because litemry fomis 
will be taught in the literature curriculum, it is not essential to introduce 
them during orientetion. ITiis variation in teaching methodology is accept- 
able because itudents respond effectively to ^d need exposure to v^ous 
approaches. 
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Mathematics - The orientation period in mathematics should consist of a 
review and refresher sequence of basic arithmetic operations because the 
majority of CAP students begin with weak computational skilli. Due to the 
frequent disparity that exists between what is remembered of mathematics 
and the different methods of doing a simple operation, emphasis should be 
placed upon student discussion about how to perform vmous operations. 

There is a tendency in some programs to skip over basic operations with 
students who have a higher level of mathematical ability. However, it has 
been found In the CAP propam that all students benefit from a common 
orientation review which itren^heni the skills that are required in order to 
build more complex principlei upon them* 

Homework and brief quizzes are eiiential in mathematics because they 
reinforce the reviewed operationSj md initially they establish study habits 
that are needed throughout the educational experience. 

As mentioned in the Administration monopaph In Volume IV of the College 
Adapter series It is important to schedule the best teachers to teach the lowest 
level students because these students need the most competent instructors. 

Bilingual language arts - Hie orientation period in language arts for the 
bilingual poup of students should use a structure approach that emphMlzei 
the student's own manipulation of grammatical components. Bilingual stu- 
denti appe^ to benefit more from a itronger emphaiis on practice rather 
than explanation* ^aditional pammatlcal terminolo^ should be avoided in 
my explanation that ii pven. 
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Section VI: SUMMARY 



A iucceiaful orientation provides a firm foundation for the entire teaining 
propam. It ihould be a period of serious endeavor by students, teacher, 
counselors and administeatow. Hie proceduifei and models in this mono' 
gt^ph have proven to be feasible in the creation of a successful orientation 
propam at CAP, and lufe presented as guidelines to establish orientation 
programs in simile training ettorts. Some of the procedures and models 
presented here may not be appropriate to toainlng projects that have 
different goals from CAP. However, a general guideline for all trdning 
projects is: It is essential to define the fundamental goals of the propam 
and to prep^ an orientation design that reflecte thorn goals. 
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APPENDIX I 



MODEL 

Tutoring Center prientation Se^ions 

General Recommendations 

ThB tutoring center matiriali should be carefully and atteactively la- 
beled, A catalogue of materiali should be distributed to all students, In a 
ten day period of orientation, etudenti need at leait three sesaions in the 
center. 

Suggested Content Review 

Session 1^ Introductidn to the various potential uses of the tutoring 
center; its materiali and naett^ of opemtions witii a steong 
emphasis on the concept of indivldualizad learning, pro- 
grammed materi^B and the use of the library. 

Session 2: Introduction to the use of mathematici materiali and its sldll 
objectives and applied practice of two types of materials. 

Session 3: Introduction to the use of language ^ts materiali, its sWU 
objectives and applied practice of two typei of materiali. 

Specific Objectives 

1. To introduce the pui^oses, operations and staff of the center, 

2. To introduce, explain and emphasise the concept of indlvldudlzed 
instruction and leamlng. 

Si To familiarise itudente with diverse use of various types of mate- 
rials. 

4. To introduce the purposes and procedure:! of tiie lending libr^y. 
Procedures 

Session 1: Teacher elicits from the itudenti the need for and purpoiee 
of ttiG center and adds those not mentioned by the studenti. 
This dlicu^ion should Include the deflnition of md 
amples of specific skilli. Students iffe requested to iuggest a 
skill problem mrea while the InstruGtor indicates how to go 
' about finding material to improve the skilL 
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students bib presented with a sample of a programmed 
book. The purposes and methnj of programmed learning are 
explained. It is suggested that the following purposes be 
clarified : 

1. to provide for individualized learning in a subject area; 

2. to focus on specific individual skill development as a 
supplement to class study; 

8. to allow itudents to proceed at their own rate of 
leMTiing* 

NOTE: For further elaboration of the purposes refer to the 
Tutoring Center monopaph in Volume III of the 
. Collage Adapter seriei. 

The programmed materials are introduced, and their format, 
relationship to individualized instruction and mechanics are 
explained. Mastery testing is then demonsteated md ex- 
plained by using a sample test. It is suggested that the 
students use a separate sheet of paper to write their answers 
to Hie questiqns in the propammed materials since this 
procedure seems to act ^ a reinforcement of learning, and 
additionally uiing books without written answers in them 
facilitates wider utilization by more studante. 

The itudents then ihould be encouraged to browse through 
the materi^s and the library. 

Siision 2: Students are preiented with definitions of ipecific mathe- 
matici skills. Emphasis is placed on fxactionsj decimals and 
pircenti. Each itudent is aiked which of these three skills he 
would like to work on for the period* The teacher then 
disWbutes a card from either the Scientific ReseMch Asso- 
ciates (SRA) Computational Skills Kit or the SRA Algebra 
Skills Kit. After the student works through the cardj he then 
chooses another one himself. 

NOTE: It has been found that concenteation on one type of 
material during one period is more meaningful and 
re>wding than ieveral types becauie ample time is 
needed to distribute and collect the materials. 

'^e Initructor iummarizei the major polnte of the session ^ 
emphasizing that other types of approaches to learning are 
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available for future use and should be employed by the 
studente. 

Sessions: Students are introduced to the language arts materials and 
given the opportunity to use some of them. A helpful 
procedure is to mention the major skill areas of language 
arti, such BM reading and writing, but because of the time 
limitation it is better to concentrate on reading skills. The 
instructor should point out that reading skills ^e preliminary 
to writing skills in order to stimulate student motivation, 

The instructor then definei the componenti of reading abll^ 
ity; e.g., reading coniist of varioui skills including main 
ideai, iklmming, ipeed, reading for organization and details. 

The studente are given the opportunity to practice with the 
McGraw-Hill Study^iype Reading Kit. (This kit is recom- 
mended because of its wide range of topics in the natural 
and social sciences.) Studenfa are requested to choose a card 
in an area of knowledge that interests them and practice 
reading skills* 

The Scientific Research Associates Reading for Under= 
standing (RFU) kits are also useful a supplemental in- 
terest tool and to provide practice in word choice ikilL 

NOTE: Again, because of the time limitation and procedurai 
of selection and collection , it is usually better to 
preient a compreheniiva introduction to two types 
of materials rather than a superficial view of many 
types. 

Since this is the final orientation period in the use of the 
tutoring cental until the regular semester begins, the lai^i ten 
minutes of the period should be uied to emphaiize that 
there are diveriifled approaches to convey Information in all 
skill areas. Students should become aware that if one 
method of learning is not helpful to ttiem, there is another 
one that will ba. They should be encouraged to use the 
center and to try as many different approaches to learning as 
possible. 
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Suggested Materials 



Text: Mndples of Modem Blolop' and corresponding test booklet 
(Behaviottd Regeareh Laboratoriei Textbooks serisi), 

Klta: Algebra SkiUi Kit/ 

Computational SkUls Kit 
RFU Kit 

McGmw-HUl Reading Study-^lVpe Kit 

NOTE: TOsrt we some overdl fictoK to be considerad in 
the ielection of materiris to i^e for the orientation 
iesiioni. Vmt, altiiou^i the emphasis in ttese ses- 
sions \dll ba on individualized study and mte of learn- 
ing, the introduetory sasaions have to be admims- 
tered in a poup. TJieftfore, the materials that are 
selected for these sessioni must be av^able in suf- 
ficient quantity for the entire poup; Wts are con- 
venient for tills reason, ^condp the initial materials 
that ^e used for demonsteation and practice are 
more meanin^ul to the students if they are: 

not too difficult for most rtudenti - at- 
tempt to select iamplfi that contain ques- 
tions that the studenta will be ablt to wswer 
coirectly m will as questions that tiiey will 
not know. 

motivation^ - attempt to select topics that 
will interest the studante md ones that they 
will enjoy 

challinging - attempt to iilect materia witii 
a iophiiticated format that does not insult 
the students- Intelligence* 

For further elaboration of these pointi, the reader 
will find the Tutoring Center monograph in Volume 
III of the College Adapter Series helpful. 



a) 

b) 
c) 
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APPENDIX II 
MODEL 

Study Skills Orientation Se^ions 



General Recommmdatiom 

Lectures and audio -visual preientations are two procedures that have 
been effective to achieve the orientation atudy ildlls course objectives. 
Two sessions are sufficient to accomplish these objectives. 

Suggested Content Review 

Session 1; A. Importance, structure and techniques of developing 
study patterns. 

B, Importance ^d techniques of developing nota-takine 
skilL 

NOTE: ThB majority of students exparience a wide 
range of reading difficultias. Since raading is an 
esiential skill that Influences note-taking, writ- 
ing BnA general organisational ability, this 
should be pointed out to the students with 
explanation and practice of the reading tech= 
nlques that are involved, 

lesion 2^ A. Review of note^takiiig skilL 
B. Film with note-taking. 

Specific Objectives 

1. To familiarize studente witti effactive study habits. 

2, To familiarize studenti with skUl in note-taking. 

Procedures 

Session 1." Instructor lectures to the studants while they i^e requested 
to teke notes emphasizing: 

1* Importance of study habits; 
2, allotment of time for study; 
8. necessity for a quiet setting; 
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4. establishment of a realistic study schedule to include; 

a. adequate rest periods (perhaps 20 minutes seg- 
ments)p 

b. helpful and time saving techniques (reading and 
note-taking)* 

A chemist^ book is distributed to the students for perusal 
and Use to apply the following pre=reading techniques: 

1. importanca of typographical clues; e.g., titlei, sub- 
headings, illustrations, paragraph organization; 

2. skimming; 

3. book organization; e.g., index, table of contents, 
gloiiary; bibliosraphy, footnotes, copyright, author's 
credentiali. 

Initructbr defines note'taking and stresiei: 

1. the difference between note-taking and tranicribing; 

2. value of notes; 

3. note^aking methods; 

4. listening as an essential activity; 

5. textu^ clues analysis for organization; 

a. outline formate (numbei^, letters), 

b. connecting word progresiioni (imt, iicond, third), 

c. signals and tlielr placement dgniflcance (bepnning, 
middle^ end)? 

1. summary slgnali (thus, accordingly, there- 
fore), 

2. terminal sipiali (as a result, findly, in com 
elusion). 

NOTE: In addition to discuising the above points and pro- 
viding practice in the class session, it is helpful to 
reinforce them by diitributing teacher-prepared 
study sheets which include examples/ TRie students 
can then refer to them throughout the semester. 

Copies of the Brown Book ot Seleciiom From the Black me 
0ven to the studente, TTiey are directed to read the sections 
dealing with note-teking aids. 

Students' notes we collected by the teacher for comments. 
Students are informed that they will be returned at the next 
session. 
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students are given model notes of the lecture and a sample 
outline format of the organisation of the chemisft-y textbook 
with explanationi of and reference to the pre»readlng tech- 
nlquei and textuid clues which they have practiced during 
the sesiion. The students we instructed to re^dew the ex- 
amples and to refer to them during the iemester for con- 
tinued improvement of study skills. 

Sesiion 2: Instructor directs a review diicuiiion to reinforce tiie pre- 
vioui lecture on note'taking, pre-reading techniques and tex- 
tual clues an^ysis for orpinization, highlighting ttie Impor- 
tant points* Hie students- notes, which have been evaluated 
by the teacher ^e distributed and discussed generally. It is 
helpful here to duplicate at least one good sample of student 
notes for group anidysis. 

A short film, Freud: The Hidden Nature of Man, is shown 
and the students ^e directed to take notes. 

After the film, the students are requeited to review their 
notes* A few students are asked to volunteer to read their 
notes. Discussion is initiated by the teach er, focuiing on 
criticism of the notes that were read and the techniques that 
were used. 

Suggested Materials: 

Texts: The Blue Book of Chemistry, A Primer of Freudian Psy- 
chology, or Selections from the Black 

Film: Freud: The Hidden Nature of Man' 

Teacher- 
prepared 
study 

sheets: study skills hints, outline fomats, model notes 
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APPENDIX III 
MODEL 
Orientation Seminar Sessions 



General Recommendations 

Before preienting the model for toe orientation leminar sesiioni. It is 
important to introduce the ideas md belltfi of the CAP counielori re- 
gwding ttie role of counieling. 

In the welcoming latter that is pven to prospective studante m they 
enter the oriantatlons the proceis is defined as *S , , a period of adjust- 
mant. It is a time for us to get to know you and a time for you to 
to know us. The relationship that will be formed in tiie coming weeks 
will continue throughout the propam and, thus, it is important that it be 
a good one, based on mutual respect for one another and on a realization 
" of what we are about here," 

Counseling, especially group counieIin|, Is an in^^uable aid to achieve the 
above goals, ^nili counieling tekes place in orientation Bemimts where 
Information is provided about the way the propam operates* But, more 
importantly, thesf^ leminaw stimulate the students to begin to examine 
their attitudes in the Ught of their goals md the goalB of toe program. 
With toe help of the group, they determine which of their attitudes will 
need to be chMged in order that they may achieve these goals. 

Group counseling dio provides toe vehicle to monitor toe profcess of 
students m they go torou^ the orientation proci^. This is the mtionale 
for offering academic classes and counseling sessions simultaneouily in 
the CAP deiipi for orientation, Thm monitoring process establishes an 
environment in which a muturi sh^ng of concepts and experiences 
allays the students' feara of new md sometimes unsettling experiences. 

Counseling, by ite nature, is not appropriate In a rigid, hi^ly structiufed 
setting. ThB following outiine of suggested sessions is offered with toe 
understanding that it need not be applied litemlly in all circumitances. 
Hie Importance of flexibility in counieling cwnot be emphe^ized too 
steongly. The effectiveness of toe orientation seminar depends upon the 
discussion originating from the itudents with a minimum of overt coun- 
ielor manipulation. 



Suggested Content 



Sfssion 1: Caretr infomation. 
Session 2: Academic prograni requlrimenti and formi* 
Session 3: Attendance requirement and temiination procedures. 
Session 4: Counseling component procedures for individual le^ioni* 
Session 5: Importance of independent study. 
Specific Objectives 

1. To familim^e the students with the CAP requirements and at- 
mosphera. 

2. To establish a student-counielor team relationehip. 

3. To emphaaize the priority of the prognun; i,e., tiie students' con- 
tinued academic succeis. 

4. To assess the itudenti' attitudinal readinesi. 

5. To instill In ttie studente the responiibility to inform the coimialors 
of their needs. 

Procedures 

NOTE: The above suggested objectives can be either elaborated or deleted, 
depending upon tiie time allowed for counseling and the needi of 
the studenti. The sequence can idso be changtd; e*g,, if a dis- 
cusslon "bop" down. It is oftin betbir to change the subject, or 
to pulque it In another mwiner. 

The CAP counselor ha^/e found that these sessions are con- 
ducted best in an Infomia!, open and d^ect atmosphere. It is 
helpful to seat the students In a circle rather than in the usual 
classroom rows. 

It is also important that the coun^lor approach the poup in a 
relaxed, nou^authoritative manner. If any meaningful results ^e 
to occur from these sessioni, they must come from the group 
and not from dictates of the counselors. When the counselor 
guides the ppup diicusiion, hi rauit do so in an unobteusive a 
manner as possible, The primary direction should be one of 
student leadership. 
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The following are lUKisted content mbbb for dlscusilon pre= 
sentad in the form of questioni that em be used to achieve ttie 
orientation seminar objictlves: 

Seiiion 1: A brief initld statement of pus^oie by the counselor is 
preiented; e.g., **Oriintation is desired to acquaint tiii 
itudent with the program and propam with the student," 

Why axe we here? Diicuision of individual goali, pirhaps a 
poll of the students. 

Session 2: How can the program help implement these goali? Relate the 
goals of the program to individual goals. 

How does the progmm prepare you for collige? Discussion 
of curtculum* 

Session 8: What are some of the thinp that might privent you from 
learning and getting the most out of the propam? piseusiion 
of such behavior as: not coming to class, coming to class 
late, coming to school high, other poisible hang-ups* 

The counselor outlinei CAP policies on* absence, lateness, 
drugSj etc* In light of the foregoing dlscuiiion. 

Session 4: Continuation of seeiion 3. Introduce the concept of the 
community and of helping one another^ 

Session B: Dlscusiion of college cunricula in light of gods* 

Diicuiiibn of GED, 
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PART TWO: ASSESSMENT MONOGRAPH 



ABSTRACT 

The Aiseiiment monogFaph ii a statement of those eonilderationi^ objec- 
tives and procedures that the CAP itaff bilievea are Importimt for an effective 
evaluation prog^in* The primary purpoie of the Assessment monopaph is 
to present^ some practical suggeitioni for methodi to deiign a comprehensive 
testing program, which have proven iuccesifulinCAP and can be adapted to 
other programi. The iuggiitions that the CAP it^f believis^ important 
for a thorough asiesiment of itudent capabilities iffe presented here: 

1) definition of dia^Oitic testing; ' 

2) lelection of a format for diagnostic testing; 

3) adminiitraUon of testing; 

4) incorporation of standardiEed tei^ng; 

5) analysis md application of test results; 

6) pouping of students on the baiis of orientation assessment. 

The discuision of Aisessment is presented in ihe ^me format as tiie 
discussion of the other monographs in this seriesi practicid su^estions are 
followed by a text that offers explanation and/or examples. The general sec- 
tions in this monopaph are: 

L Introduction io Diagnostic Testing (Purposes) * 

This section defines the goals of the central element in the asse^- 
ment procedure, diagnostic testing. 

IL Suggestions on How to Select a Format for Diagnostic Testing ; 

Different propammatic goals imd different skiU areas dictate v^lous 
forms of testing. Therefore, this section deals witii several fomats 
appropriate for differing objectives. 

IIL Suggestions on How to Administer Diagnostic Testing 

Students are often apprehenrive about testing, even when its puii^oie 
is purely diagnostic, Suggeitioni on how to aUeviata this anjdety and 
how to acquire vwiid test resulte comprise this section. 
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Suggestions on How to Incorpomte Standardized Testing in 
Assessment Procedures 

Stand^diied taiting can be a useful tool of aiieiimtnt If it is put 
in its proper peripective. TMi section definSi that peripective. 

Suggesttons on How to A ndyze and Apply Diagnostic Testing 
Results 

After tests have been diiigned and admlniateridj the reiulti muit be 
utilized iff ectivily if they are to serve their purpose. This section 
diacusies the procedurei In such a utilization effort. 

Suggestions on How to Group Students on the Basis of Orientation 
Assessment Procedures 

Tiie most immediate goal of an ^iessment procedure lithe accurate 
assignment of students to skill level poupi. This section discussei 
the translation of testing resulta into appropriate poupings. 



Summary 
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Section I. INTRODUCTION TO DIAGNOSTIC TESTING (PURPOSES) 

Diagnostic testing is necessary to: 

1. design realistic programs; 

2. place students accurately; 

5. evaluate the dynamics and potential rate of an individual student 
learmng; 

4. establish reference points to measure progress- 
J. determine specific skill needs; 

6. set standards of achievement. 

I)iagnostlc teiting is nicesaary m any educational propam which seeki to 
iemce a diverse student population. Combined with standardised test re= 
suite, diagnostic testing provides the most effective means of assasiing a 
student s academic and attitudinal readiness. Hie inclusion of diagnostic 
teste m individual couise designs can serve toe toUowing purposes: 

1. Realistic propam design Student needs must be identified so that 
an appropnate cuwiculum can be developed to meet both present and 
ftituie requOTmente: i.e., coUige skiU requiremente and GenerEl Equivalency 
Diploma (GEO) preparation. ' 4 wwn,y 

2. Accurate placement of studente ~ This will avoid unnecessary re= 
medial work and lead to more effective and meanin^ul noupinp in 
language arts and mathematics. » 8* p "P m 

- 3. Evaluation of the dynamics and potential rate of an individual's 
oammg - &ince individual rates of learning differ and influence potential 
the pace of course content can best be designed initially by assessing the 
students current learning rate. Hie pace may be altered as the semester 
progresses. / 

4. Determination of speclflc skill needs - This fuides the selection of 
appropriate skill content. 

, 5. A reference point to measure progress - Hie entire orientation 
expenence should be directed toward increasing student motivation. If the 
student sees process, he wUl^e interested in further pursuit of learning and 
wui view progress as an individual, realistic possibility, 

6. Set standards of achievement - Although informality helps students 
to relax by creating a pleasant, ttendly and sociable atmosphere, the CAP 
staff insiste upon individual higi achievement standards. Studente need and 
request a disciphned, organized structure, 
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Diagnostic testing may also be used to: 



1, indicata to itudente the skills which will be studied during the 
iemester; 

2. determine Individud student's study habite; 

8. identify and coniidar individual itudent'i attitude toward learriing; 
4* motivata etudente, 

1, Indication of skUls to be studied - Since the major emphasis in CAP 
is upon ikm identification md development j it is eisentid that the orienta= 
tion period begin this way* Ttm preparatoiy phaae can lay the groundwork 
for an organized^ realistic working atmosphere, A dia^dstic examination 
can be an effective instrument in this process if it Is designed to identify 
and illustrate the skilli which the students will be acquirin| during the 
aemester, 

2. Determination of study habits - Depending upon when the diag- 
nostic examination is scheduled , it cm reveal whether a student has pre- 
pared adequately or not. For example, the lanpiage arts orientation course 
gives an examination after a few seisions. If the itudents have completed 
the work prior to the exMiination and have studied effectively, it vdll be 
app^nt when they take the examination/ Even if diagnostic tests are 
administered during the fi^t iesiion of an orientetlon courae, in the CAP 
mathematics course^ the results are sometimes subtiy indicative of atudenti' 
methods of prior preparation* 

3» Identification and coniideration of attitudes For succesiful com- 
pletion of any education^ experience, a student must have the desire to 
achieve* The manner in which a itudent takes and completee an examina- 
tion often reveals his attitudinal readiness for academic study* Perhaps a 
student has the potantial necessary to complete a course of study but ii not 
yet ready to undertake it for various reaions. The diapioitic period can 
define this attitudind itate. Such factors as whettier a student takes the 
examination, Mei to complete it even if he is not sure of answers, wants to 
achieves asks questlom if he does not understand, is careful and selective in 
his responses, etc. indicate his preient and potential attitude toward educa- 
tional pursuite. 

If a student is not '*ready'* to underteke serious educationiJ work, 
identification of this attitude will help in referring him to another, more 
appropriate source of developmental experienceij or he may be requested to 
wait and return to OAF when he is more attltudinally prepared to accept 
the Individual responsibilities that should be p^ of an educational setting. 
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4, Student motivation Urn believed that a supplemintaty, but 
important ftinction of diagnostic testi m to senra aa a tool to arouse interest 
in a subject; i.e., to act as a motivational devict. 

If a student has adequately underitood ttie purpose of tiie examina- 
tion wid flndi he cannot answer all of the queitione, he will often be 
iuffleientiy motivated to want to lemm the conespondent material to be 
able to ''know*- the answers, to some c^es, the identical diapioitic test is 
readministered during the middle of the semester and studente are informed 
of this during tte orientation period. TOus, they have an additional speciflc 
god to work toward; to acquire specific knowledge in order to do well on 
the examination the next time it is pven. 

No test is valid unless: 



iti pu^oii is clarified; 
it tests what is relevant; 

its resulti can be applied* . ^ 

1. ClMfication of purpose - Based upon their experience in dealing 
wth tiie student population, CAP teachere believe that students must be 
informed about tiie purpoies of all examinations that are adminiitered, A 
more traditional view of testing may assume that students do not need to 
know why a test is being given. It may be Mumed that it is sufficient for a 
student to take a test because it is for a pade, part of course requirements, 
or a competitiye experience, etc. However; the CAP staff hm found that an 
individu^ who has had unsuccesiful educational exposure needs to understand 
the specific reasons for an examination, Md performs betttr when he has 
this knowledge, Purthennore, it is eiientlal to avoid attaching any punitive 
connotation to examinations. The staff also beliei^s that CAP students need 
to leam to compete, but cannot do so until they have stren^hened their 
own ^ Individual stand^ds of achievement. This sets the stage for the com ^ 
petitive atmosphere that they wUl later encounter. In short, if they are to 
compete with otters, they must firet be able to compete with themselves. 

2. Relevancy - A test should always be desigixed to meet lome specific 
goali. What do you want to find out? Is the tert to determine present 
speciflc skill abUity, potential skUl abUily, or what has been learned from a 
class sesiion or homework alignment? A diagnostic/ test should not be used 
to teach new information, but it can serve as a tool to meaiure a itudent's 
application of lemned material. 

8, Application - k test should not be administered unless its outcome 
is to be used. If it is not going to be applied there is no reason to give it. 
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How the reiulti may be applied can be individually determined by the 
initructor* but it is crucial that the test serves some purpoie. 

// is essential to stress that the purpose of the diagnostic period is to 
evaluate the student *$ dbilities and needs and is not a procedure to elim- 
inate them from the program. 

Unfortunately, tiie majority of CAP itudents have had neptive experi» 
encei in their prior school eKperiencei, They often believe that tiiey cm 
only ''make if in competiticn with otiiere, T^ey have not had the freedom 
to view tasting as an evaluative procedure for their ovm benefit. As a result, 
they do not feel gtron^y enou^, that doing well on a t#it is worth the 
effort. Furthermore, studGnta often perfonn poorly in esaminatloni because 
they are not sufliciently prepMed in teit-taking techniqutii, and they expect 
to fail. And finally, they have not been .pven a choice to learn the ikllli 
necessaty to maater the content of the examinations. If students Me 
introduced to a progmm that really wmU to help them prepfflfe, and if they 
BIB shown that testing hm ipecific reasons and rewards, all of which are 
geared toward helping them, they will accept testing and respond positively 
to it, ITiey will embmce the opportunity to leam, which incldently includei 
iuccess in examinations. 

Test-taking and test survival is^ therefore, not an end. It is a means of 
indicating whether a itudent can, in a disciplined fmmework, show evidence 
of his knowledge of learned Information, 

There are specific skills that must be assessed. 

The CAP staff believes that preparation for the GBD eKaminatiori and 
college is a simultaneous one; that It is more effective not to iiolate QED 
preparation on a separate skill basis, unless the goal of a propam is solely 
GED prepmtion. When skills are identified and explained to itudents. It is 
important that they all be clmfied in relationship to college preparation 
and successy IQirough experience , CAP has ident^ ipeclfic skilli that 
muit be assessed for a thorough diagnoitlc propam In eollege preparation 
and high school equivalency training, TTiesi skills are: 

1. reading compreheniionr 

2, written English pattenis and usage; 

a. punctuation, particularly terminal punctuation and use of 
comm^, 

b. , compound sentenceSi 

c. appositives, 

d. subject-verb agreement, 

e. sentence fragments, 

f. prepositional phrases, 

g. parts of speech; 
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3. 


literary genre; 


4. 


contextual vocabula^; 


5. 


arithinetic operations; 


6. 


fractions; 


7. 


decimals; 


8. 


percenti; 


9, 


verbal problems in mathematics on different levels; 


10. 


algebra; 


11. 


geometry; 


12. 


ratio and proportioni; 


IS. 


research techniques; 


14. 


writing tenn papers; 


IB. 


study habits. 



\ 
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Section 11: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELECT A FORMAT FOR 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 



Standardized tests can influence the dmgn of diagnostic tests. 

When looking at standardised teits, conilder the format and application 
of results. Sinci moat stajidardiEed eKaminations seek to identic general 
aptitude, their format is deslpied to achlava this goal. If you wish to design 
a diagnoitic examination to idintify individual skill deficiancles, m anriysis 
of the stand^dized format can guide you in developing a careful and 
appropriate design, 

A look at the way in which the resulte of the standardised tests ^e used 
cm be helpful in deiipiing a diagnostic teat to complete the asiesiment 
proceii. If you determine what areas tiie standardized test doee not measure 
that you need to me^ure, you can deslpi a diagnoatic test to fit your 
requirementi* 

Divme questioning methods should be used In diagnostic examinations so 
that students are exposed to various test formats. 

CAP students need expoiures to mmy teit-taking techniques and formats 
because they will encounter such diversified approaches in college courses. 
These approaches Include multiple^choice, filUin, short answers, esiay, true 
and false, generalized and specific reasoning processes and matching. In 
addition to providing prep^atlon for college work, diversification reduces 
the routine and resultant boredom in test-taking. 

An Inherent difference exists between test designs for language arts and 
mathematics because of their unique skill components. 

Since language arts courses attempt to improve itudenti' verbal and 
written language proficiency, and mathematics courses fqcus upon the 
manipulation of numbers, symbols and concepts, different types of eKam- 
inations must be designed to meaiure the different skills required In each 
area. In general, mathematics requirei more mechanical skills than language 
arts, but language wta eourses may use mechanical skills to achieve effective 
eKpresiion. Therefore, tests that are designed to measure mechanical skills 
^e appropriate to both language arts and mathematics. 

One important criterion for success in both language arcs and mathe- 
matics, however, is a student's reading ability. It is often true that a itudent 
performs pooriy in mathematics simply because he lacks adequate reading 
skills; e,g., he is unable to read directions thoroughly. When examinations 
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are desiped for either subject, eyeful attention should be pven to the 
, wording of diractions. Each direction should be stated stpamtelyp be eaiily 
comprahensible, and only include tiie wordi that are necessary to direct a 
student to thmk and to respond fully. 

Multiple-choice examinations in language arts can test specific skills, while 
essay examinations test comprehensive practical knowledge and facility in 
written expression. 

It is necesiaiy to ascertain the itudent's specific skill weaknesies and 
strengths for a complete and accurate asiesiment of hii language arts' 
proflciincy. Two test formate am useful in diagnostic procedures to accom- 
plish M% assessment, Multiplensholce teiti indicate the student's concrete 
knowledge and essay examinations indicate his ability to expresi himself 
based upon that knowledge. ^ 

It dso seems that multipla-choice examinationi are less threatening to 
students and they tend to enjoy making choices. If a multlple>choiee test is 
given tot, students seem to mlm and are mbre inclined to respond 
positively to an essay examination that requires them to recall and use 
creatively mora of their knowledge and ideas than the multiple-choice 
examination requires* 

^e multlple^choice examination idso Identifiei specific, reading skills; a 
necessary prerequisite for writing* Moreover, in some cases it is necessauy to 
identify specific skills quicldy, and the multiple^choice examination is the 
molt efficient form to accomplish this. 

Students tend to do better in multiple-choice examinations than in essay 
examinations. 

Several factoK may contribute to the relatively hl^er perfonnmce on 
multipleHchoice examinations, FlMt, they provide the opportunity for those 
studenta to do better who guess or who are adept in procedures of 
eliminating obviously wrong answers. Multiple-choice examinations ^so may 
stimulate students to recdl facts that they simply learned by rote. In 
conteast to the multiple-choice examination, the essay examination requires 
students to synthesize many operations into one form which they must 
create. An essay examination is a test of a person's ability to express 
himself clearly via a common language. For most people^ this is more 
difficult. Even thouii a student may learn to make correct responses, it 
does not necessarily follow that he wUl be able to expresi what he Imows 
in the eaisy form. 
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An may examination is the most appropriate method to determine a 
student's ability to express himself in writing. 

A brief eiiay is a meani of detecting an individual's creativity md 
syntheiis of ipecific skills in the written forai. A student may be quite 
capable of expreising his ideal verbally - m admirable and neceis^ sldll 
« but most of his evaluation in coUep will be baaed en his ability to 
expresi himself in writing* 

Essay examinationi mora productive If the itudents are pemitted to 
select their own topics or if ttiey are pven a few topics to chooie from. 
The orientation period seeks to provide a poiltive atmosphere In which ttie 
students are allowed to partiGlpate actively in the initiation of their own 
learning improvement, and offering them the chance to chooie their essay 
topics adds to this effect. Soma method of student selection of essay topics 
dso increasei their interest level Althou^ topics should never be arbitrarily 
Imposed upon itudents, this does not eliminate the necessity for steucture 
and giddelines which can and should be provided by the Instructor. How= 
ever, if you wish students to enjoy writing, pennit them wide latitude in 
the selection of topics* 

Essay examinations cm be used as an assgisment tool to supplement 
standardised test results, l^e resulti obtwned from dlapostic testing, when 
added to stwdardized tert scorei, provide . a more accurate picture of 
students' abilities* 

Eisay examinations can dso be used to supplement appropriate guidance 
in the use of tutoring center material. With accurate identification of 
deficiencies in written skill, the students can be directid ■ to use tiiose 
tutoring devices that meet individual needs for improvement in specific 
Biem of writing. 

T7w diagnostic testing format for mathematics should include diverse forms 
of questions to measure specific skills. 

Since more students have neptive attitudes toward mattiematics than 
tow^d language arts, a variety of question foms is necessa^ in matee- 
matics examinations to spmrk and iri?Jntain student interest, Include such 
question forms as r filMn; matching, word problems and diagrams. 

Students often equate &e value of an Individual couree 6f study wi^^ its 
pmctlcd application in tiieir everyday living experiences. Althou^ they 
must do ^thmetic operations evetyday; e.g., to earn and spend money, 
some itudents think it Is unnecessaRr to go beyond basic aritiimetic 



knowledge. Language arts seems more useful to many students because 
wntten and oral communication is constantly needed, ftoviding less routine 
question foms in mathematics diagnostic tests may stimulate students' 
mterest and help them to see more value in studying mathematics. 

The Advanced Battery Stanford Achievement Test has proven to I?e a most 
effective assessment and grouping instrument. 

The Stanford Advanced Batte^ is a comprehensive diagnostic test appro- 
pnate for most levels of adult education. Probably the most outitanding 
aspect at the batten ii Its high conelation with high school equivalency 
readmess (as verified by our own ixperiencei). Many times it is not 
necessary to administer the entire battery. When combined, the "Parapaph 
Meanmg" and "Arithmetic Computation" componenti for example, become 
a diapioitic instrument capable of grouping students into independent 
ability levels with considerable accuracy. 
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Section III: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO ADMINISTER 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 



The administration of a test contributes to. and often determines its value. 

Students perfonn better if the environment is conducive to test-taking- 
that IS, It should be a quiet, weU ventilated room with comfortable chairs,' 
adequate vvriting areas and a sufficient supply of paper. 

The directions on all examinations should be simple, clear and easily 
readable. If duplicated materials are used, they should be printed clearly 
Students often need to learn, and should be taught that it is their respon. 
sibility to bring pens. 

The instructor should devise a quick efficient method of distributing and 
collecting the examinations. The instructor should also respsct the students' 
mtegrity, but he will need to supervise the test-taking period. He should be 
alert and prepared to answer questions when they arise during the exam 
ination. 

If a good test-taking environment is presented initially to the students, it 
IS probable that they wUl respond positively to their next testing ex- 
peiience, 

Uniformity in an informal atmosphere Is essential to the administration of 
tests. 

Although an informal atmosphere seems to encourage niore productive 
results in diagnostic testing situations, It is essential to have uniform 
requirements for all students in the testing situation in order to determine 
individual skill differences. In other words, diagnostic teste are designed to 
find out how each individual performs in one specific skiU area, and to 
accomplish this goal the tests must be administered under identical con- 
ditions for all students, 

TTie language arts examination, particularly if it is In the essay form, seems 
to produce better results if given after several class meetings rather than at 
the first meeting. 

Upon entrance to the project many CAP students find the essay form of 
diapiostic testing more difficult and Mghtening than multiple -choice exam- 
mations. But after a more Ousting and informal atmosphere has been 
established, the studente appear to enjoy the opportunity to identify their 
present skill strengths and areas in which they need skill improvement, 
nierefore, they respond more freely in writing after several class meetings 
than they do in the first meeting. 
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Quizzes and progress tests are optional in the language arte orientation 
propam. In mathematics they seem to be necessary, but they can be left to 
the individual prefsrence of instructor in language arts. If they, are admin- 
. istered they should be based on homework assipments. 

Although quizzes and propess tests are optional In language Mts, the 
essentia] point is that they should not be administered unless they ari an 
outpowth of claiswork or homework, which serves as a reinforcement of 
class study. A clear relationship must be established between class study, 
home study and testing. This will facilitate the students' lopcal com. 
preheniion of the subjicts that they study and will give meanin| and 
purpose to the elements of study. 

TIte Initial mathenmtics examination is most useful when it is administer ed 
during the first two sessions. 

Since students are usually accustomed to the mechanical format of 
mathematics tests, it is .possible to administer the diapostic examination 
during the first two sessions. An early testing schedule is desirable, because 
it permits students to be placed in appropriate classes quicldy. CAP mathe- 
matics courses are arranged in four homo|eneous levds, ranging from 
beginning to advanced classes. 

Brief daily quizzes on mechanical problems impress upon the students 
the need for home study and adequate preparation. Thus, quizzes encourage 
the review of arithmetic operations, lliey also provide continuous data for 
regular assessment of student performance in specific skills. 

A progress test is extrmely helpful in mathematics orientation programs 
and should be given during the last session. 

The need to group students into four distinctive levels requires a vwiety 
of evaluation methods. A propess test administered during the last session 
of orientation serves as a summation of the material that was reviewed 
during orientation, and u a final assessment procedure for the forthcoming 
semester. . 



Section IV: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO INCORPORATE 
STANDARDIZED TESTING IN 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

Standardized test mults GStablish comparisons of the students* academic 
achievemmt with national norms. This comparison has several advantages, 

■ Standardizid test scortfi help to predict the students' pirformance on 
other etandardijed tests such aa the high ichool equivalincy and SAT 
sxaminationB. Also, as a training propam develope credibility with tiie 
coUiges in its areaj its standardised icorei often will be accepted in lieu of 
SAT icores, Purthermore, a comparison cm be made between the studsnts 
in the propam and other people entering college or a p^ticular job field. 

Within the operation of Mning propams there are additional uses for 
Btandardized testing, Since most published education materials m geared to 
specific normative leveli the icoris help to determine which publiihed 
materiali will suit the students best, botii in poup classei and in the 
tutoring center. Finally , the scores help to asilp students into ability level 
groups for instruction. 

Readministration of standardized tests at the end of a cycle has sevml 
important purposes. 

A student's progress in test-taking methods can be determined by com» 
paring his initial and final test scores* At timeii a student may have made 
academic propeii that was undetected in the clanroom but will evidence 
itself in a standardized examination/ ^is propesf result can further aid in 
the deciiioni about a student's equivalency and college readiness, as well as 
conteibute to an overdl evaluation of his propam performanQi, Finely, 
standardized pre- and post'training tests can coritribute to the iupportive 
data which you need to ensure the sumvd of your propam. 

Standardized test-taking prepares the students for similar situations on the 
high school equivalency and college pb^^ 

The techniquei of test'taMng are standM^ elements in the preparation of 
CAP studints for the equivalency examination, but the co 
contain this instruction rarely place the student in an actual test situation 
under pressure before the equivalency examination itself. Such ^^a^ 
perienee can yield critical diagnoitic indications of each student's reaction 
to test=taking and can alert t^achOT and counselors to particul^ student 
needs. 



StandardlzGd testing can be a useful tool if it is put in its proper per- 
spective as one of several diagnostic instruments. 

The arbitrary and insansltive use of itandardized testing has led some 
educators to favor its total abandonment. Thk reaction occurs because the 
tests are often employed as the sole criterion for the admissions, labelling 
md tracking procedurei of traditional institutioni. But when viewed as only 
one of ieveral aasessment toolSj standardized tfits can serve to strengthen a 
propam. For eKample, CAP tests m used in the admissioni procedure, but 
a balmcing eliment of that procedure ii an interview conducted by a 
counselor. Similarly, itandardized tests used to help poup CAP stu^ 
dents, but again the procedure is supplemented in this case by 
teacher^made diagnostic teste and the itudents' performance in orientation. 

An achievemmt test is preferred to any intelligence quotient test to fidfill 
the functions listed above. 

LQ, tests are neither miaiuris of achievement in skill development nor 
meant to show student progress over a pven period of initruction. Further^ 
mort, low scores on LQ, teiti may have serious negative effects on the 
expectations of both teachers and students. For theie reasoni, the LQ. test 
is not a viable diapiostic tool in the CAP context. 

Standardized achievement tests, on the other hand, are aimed at identify- 
ing academic skOii and can be used to me^ure improvement arfter instruc= 
tion is provided in particular areas. A low icore on such a test can be 
discussed ai an indication of a student's need to improve specific skills and 
not result in stigmatization of low intelligence. 

If a test is standardized, it should be adrninistered in a uniform manner 
according to its own instructions. Procedural infi)rmalU^^ too often negates 
the results and frustrates the students. 

Standardized tests are pven in order to make m accurate ^seiiment of 
the studentiUkiU leveli. Informality and lack of attention to im 
tts adminiiteation of standardlzid tes prevent an accurate asseisment 
of skill levels in two wayi. Firsts if students do not underatmd the 
initcuctions they may make ereors to^ prevent ah accurate reflection of 
^^^1 - For example, studenti sho^d understand ttiat It is a 
permissible and effielent practice to leave a question that pves ftem 
di^cul^ ^d go on to queitiong they know* Second^ if student perceive 
that the staff treate the test informally the^, may expind less if fort than 
they would in a fomial testing atmoiphere. 



The results of tests and an adequate explanatm of their mmning should be 
shared with the students. 

It is a new experience for many students to have their resulte on 
standardized tests sharad with them. Unfortunately, in the schools from 
which many students came, these results were kept in locked files by their 
counselors. The sharing of test scores at CAP gives the students a picture of 
their particular academic needs and creates an atmosphere quite different 
from their prior educational experiences. The high depee of openness 
between counselore md studente which contributes to the success of CAP is 
exemplified by this dlicussion of scores, 

When discussing scores with students and when recordini test results for 
programmatic purposes, standard scores should be used rather than grade 
scores, if possible. The txpirience of CAP which leads to this suggestion is 
that gradeJevel scores tend to have a negative effect on the student. A 
student cm be told without dsunage to his ego that he received a stendard 
score of 40 in reading and that he must improve to a 50 before being ready 
for college. However, If the same student is told that his reading is at the 
sixth-grade level, he may feel that he has been accused of some sort of 
immnturi'y and belongs in elemental school. All subsequent explanations 
of pade-level scores cannot totally erase that response and it should not be 
risked. 



Section V: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO ANALYZE AND APPLY 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTING RESULTS 



At the end of the orientation period, it is particularly helpful to hold a 
staff meeting to discuss and analyze diagnostic information that was gath- 
ered about the student population. 

The teachew and counseloK should share thfir avduations of the stu- 
dents' academic and attitudinal readiness for the forthcoming semister. All 
staff may attend a general meeting for this purpose, or separate meetings 
may be held for the staff of individual subject areas. Regardless of the 
organization of these meetings, a joint consideration of the assessment 
results is important to make crucial decisions about the future of specific 
students in the propam. For ixample, if a student has not performed 
adequately or has indicated that he is not ready to accept the responsi. 
bUities of academic study, he is terminated. Often a student who is 
terminated is refenred to a more suitable educational situation, but some- 
times he is requested to re-apply to CAP at a later date. 

The number of students who are terminated at the end of orientation is 
minimal. However, the CAP staff believes ttiat this preparatory period does 
provide all staff and students, with an accurate indication of ttie students' 
probable success in ttie piopam and no student is helped by being allowed 
to continue if it is predictabli at this point that he will not complete the 
CAP course of study. 

In order to make a comprehensive evaluation of a student's performance 
during orientation, the following factors should be considered: ' 

1. diagnostic and progress tests; 

2. quiz grades; 

3. homework; 

4. class performance; 

5. attendance; 

6. attitudinal clues; 

7. counselors' reports; 

8. potential as indicated by learning rate. 

^® ^^-^ ^^^^ ^^ 3n accurate evaluation is possible only if all 
of the above elements ari included In the assessment of an indiwdual 
student. Students are, therefore, allowed a variety of means to indicate and ' 
to improve their needed sidlls. 
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Standardized numerical grades should be avoided during orientation. 

CAP students are all too familiar with numerical gmding systems andj 
more often than not^ have negative feelings toward them. Since the period 
of orientation is an attempt to provide a disciplinedj yet informal, intro- 
duction to the CAP educational lettingp propeii evduation should be done 
by using other^ less ripd methods; e^g*, word eviJuationi, 

Students' examination grades should be indicated by the number right out 
of number given rather than by the mmber wrong out of the number 
given. ' ^ 

Students appear to gain more when they are given a cleaf indication of 
how many questions they got correct out of the totid number that was 
presented. Presenting pades in this positive way ii an indication to the 
students that the teacheri have hi^ expectations for them* 

Word evaluations are helpful 

When word evaluations are employed^ the selection of words and the 
identification of what comprises a Bpecific evaluation catiegory are Important* 
Words, such as "poor,-' '^average,** "g^odp'' or *%xcellent skill," seem to 
provide meaningful information for students, but they need to be explained 
in relation to specific subjects. 

A useful evaluation technique is to allow students to criticize and mark 
homework assignments. 

When given the opportunity to criticize , studente ^e often the most 
severe critics. By evaluating the work of their peers, students tend to 
become more critical of themselves and, subsequently, more aialytlcal in 
the application of their own reading and literary skills. 

A cooperative effort is eitablished when students mark their own home= 
work or exchange their homework with other students for marking which 
can contribute to viewing the entire evaluation procedure as a natural 
process. 



Homework and all examinations contribute more to the learning proem if 
they are reviewed by the instructor and students. This riview should be 
informal and should be always done immediately after the work is 
produced. 



When students are requested to do home study assignments and to 
prepare for examinations, the work deserves and needs review if it is to be 



effective and purposefuL Moreover, the manner in which the work is 
reviewed affecte the value of the review. Review should alio used to 
reinforce leaming and not just to inform a student that he did well or 
poorly. TTiereforej both r,tudents and teachers should participate, and aU 
examinations and assi^ments should be reviewed coniiitently within a 
^^^qnnable amount of time. Otherwise, much is forffott^n 




SECTION VI; SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO GROUP STUDENTS 
ON THE BASIS OF ORIENTATION 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

The Stanford Achievmmt Test is a helpful tool to classify students 
initially according to loose homogeneous groupings in the beginning of 
orientation. 

In order to deiip orientation courses for a large student population 
(approximately 340 students), it is necessaty to determine tiie most effec- 
tive poupings to facilitate cariful asiessment. A standardized test yields 
general aptitude information which may be used to form loose homo- 
geneous groupings; i.e., students with relatively similar academic abilities are 
scheduled together, 

The initial mathmatics groupings are more beneficial if they arc done on a 
loose homogeneous basis, whereas the language arts groupings are more 
beneficial if they are done randomly. 

Because of its skill componenta, mathematics classes proceed more effi- 
ciently if they are loose homogeneous groups. Tliis type of grouping 
permite the mathematics Instruction to occur at a quicker pace and to build 
upon the students' present abilities and potential. 

The language arts groups are formed preferably by random assignment of 
students because students of aU skill levels seem to learn from each other in 
n qommon andiavor to develop lanpage arte skills. 

uroup divisions are effective only if they are fully explained and under- 
stood by students, teachers and counselors. 

Too often, a program arbitrarily decides on class groups with no ration- 
ale. If poups are to be formed, and they are necessary in a program with 
more tiian 30 students, all the individuals involved should understand 
wtion^e and contribute to the composition of the groups. 

The distinct academic levels of tiie grou^ frame of refer- 

ence for the students to judge their progress and to evaluate their work. 
The teachen and counselprs establish ttie criteria. for each poup and dBcide 
which poup is best suited for individual studints. 

Group divisions can serve as a motivational device. 

Through involvement with distinct poups, studente may develop , in- 
dividual aspirational levels. Although competition with others, is not a 



pnmary function of CAP, it gives students the opportunity to become more 
aware of their potential and their needs vis*vis other students It also 
presente content and the skill components of a subject as a progressive 
procedure; e.g, to perform algebraic computationi that are offered in 
Mathematics III and IV, it is necessary to master arithmetic operations that 
are offered in Mathematics I and II. Hence a perspective is provided. 

In language arts a two level distribution has proven adequate. 

J. Composition I 

2. Composition II 

3. Literature I 

4. Literature II 

1. Composition I .. TTiis poup consists of low achievers who require 
mtenaive guidance in masterin| the basic fundamentals of grammar These 
students need to improve their skill in the parts of speech, punctuation and 
with sentence construction and pattemB. The emphasis of the work in this 
group IS placed upon paragraph building and the distinction between slang 
and lormal or standard lanfuage usage. 

2. Composition 11 This group consists of average and above average 
achievers whose knowledp of gitmmar and effective written expressionis 
above a basic level. Although much of the content is the same in Com- 
position I and II, the work in Composition II progiisses at a faster rate and 
on a broader basis. The difference between the two groups is that basic 
^mmar 11 tautfit in Composition I, and in Composition II it is reviewed 
Tlw emphasis of the.work in Composition II is placed upon vocabulan; 
building, synonyms, antonyms, outlining and the development of descriptive 
argumentative ana critical essay writing. f ^ 

^ The focus of this course is to Involve the students with their environment 
through wnting cntical reviews of newspaper articles and essays about 
Significant problems in their social environment. 

_ 3. Literature I ^= ThB students in Composition I also take Literature I 

wtroduced to all genre of literature , and . literal such as 

metephMs,^ epi^ams, paradox, allegory, etc. THe number of pnres are 
increased steady as the studente' miby permits. They will attempt sum^ 
manzmg, cnticizmg and evaluating various poems, short stories and plays. 

TT ^Ih,^^^ ^ ^ Composition TI also take Literature 

fu express themselves with cogency and gmmmatical 

accuracy ^1 genre of literature. and literary devices are also covered within 
toe context of poetry, short story, drama and novel. A term paper is 



in mathematics four distinctive levels are effective: 



L Mathematics I - slow pace - basic arithmetic and algebraic re- 
lationships; 

1 Mathematics U - moderate pace - basic concepts or elementm'y 

algebra; 

3. Mathematics III ^ faster pace - structure of algebra and problem 

solving; 

4, Mathematics IV - faster pace - rapid review of elementary algebra, 

in iensive coverage of tntermediate algebra and 
trigonometry. 

Other divisions of students into groups is accomplished best when the 
students* performance and attitudlnal readiness are completely evaluated, 

CarefiU Easeiiment of the itudenti' abUitieB lead to appropriate poupings 
when the full cycle of academic couKe study btpni. 

The determination of skill levels in both language arts and mathematics 
establishes the basis for more accurate homogemous groups for the rest of 
the semester. This helps to avoid the need for remedial work later in the 
semester. 

During the ton-day orientation periodj CAP atudenti itfe pven tte oppor- 
tunity to review information thiy may have forgotten and to learn intrO' 
ductory material toat mi^t otherwiie have to be included in the regulM: 
semester curriculum. . Thus, a fimer understanding of individual student 
ikills in relationship to otter itudentiV ikiUi is obteinid aid leads lopeally 
to tile establishment of more accurate homogeneoui poupinp for tiie 
Beroestar. Accurate ani^ment of studente to homogeneoui poupi can help 
you to eliminate the need for remedial work later in toe propam. 
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Section VII: SUMMARY 



Sound assassmint procsdures are required to meet the diverse evaluation 
needs of the entlri training propara. The resulte of assesBment ate of 
concern to teachera, counselora and adminisliatoM md should always be 
shared with the studente. TTie procedurei in this monograph have proven to 
be feajibli in the creation of successful assessment procfldures at CAP, md 
are presented as guidelines to establish aisessment procedures in similar 
training efforts. Some of the procedures and considerations presented here 
may not be appropriate to toaining projects tiiat have different goals from 
CAP. However, a general guideline for all teaining projects is: It is essentid 
to define the fundamentfa go^s of the program and to develop assessment 
procedurei which reflect those goals. 
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